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MARIE. - Forthe New-Yorker. 
Sux sits beside a fountain in the midst 
Of an unbroken forest. Overhead 
‘The fragrant birch and elm have interlaced 
_ Their sweet green leaves so thickly, that the sun 
‘Turns back abashed. Close at her feet reclines 
A shaggy mastiff, whose ungraceful neck 
” Her playful hand hath bound with forest flowers 
ap Saas a tas Saree een a 
“Watches her every movement with a glance 
That seems almost intelligence: And she, 
The yoeng enchantress of this sylvan scene— 
Is she not very beautiful? Her head 
Ts small and finely moulded, and her hair, 
Released from the dark jeweled coif, falls down 
In shining masses. In her fair, mi‘ ‘>. 
So cherub-like in its serene repose, 
Is that expression which doth make the charm 
Of Titian’s Madonnas. On her cheek,— 
‘Where eloquent Feeling sometimes sends its waves 
Like an overflowing river—is a tinge 
The faintest and the purest of the race 
That blooms but in the forest, and her lips 
Wear the deep quiet smile which tells so well 
Of holiness within. Het eye is bent 
Meekly, but earnestly, upon the page 
Of a soiled antique volume, and there is, 
At times, a heavy moistare on their lids, 
And a deep tremor.of those rosy lips, 
As she drinks in the words that seem to shake 
Her inmost soul. A little bird has perched 
Upon a waving bough above her head, 
And tries to woo her with his simple song ; 
A playful squirrel ventures from the cleft 
Of an old broken tree, to rouse the ire 
Of the o’er-watchful mastiff, The shrill jay 
Breaks out in discord near her, and a fawn 
Rushes through a dense thicket, in her sight, 
Trailed by a baying hound. Yet heeds she not— 
Her sense is lost—her whole soul is absorbed 
In the old volume over which she bends. 
‘What is the tale, sweet Marie! that can thus 
Enchain thy buoyant spirit! ’*Tis, perchance, 
Of some frail, hapless maiden, doomed to pine 
In unreguited love: Or captive knight, 
Kept in vile durance on a hostile shure, 
Far from his friends and home. Such legends oft 
Have wrung salt streams from young, romaniic eyes, 
And made the aged sigh. That fair girl 
Thick anguished tears: and her bright cheek is blanched 
Of an unwonted paleness ; and large drops 
Stand out amid the snowy pearls which bind 
Her radiant brow. Anon, her small, white hands, 
Are clasped in frenzied bitterness, and lo! 
Through her closed teeth she whispers hoarsely out— 
“Oh God! they crucified him!” 
Thou may st weep, 
Sweet Jewish Marie—Woman e’er should weep 
‘When she peruseth, in Heaven's holy book, 
The Story of the Cross: And oh! not left 
‘Without a witness is our blessed Lord, 
When such pure spitits leave this tempting world 
And seek the forest's holy solitude, 


To read, to weep, to pray. JoLier. 


For the New-Yorker. 


THE GUERILLA’S DAUGHTER: 


A TALE OF SPAIN: 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LETTERS OF 4 MoNOMANIAC.” 


Ssortty after the brother of Sepetens had usurped the 
Spanish throne, havinz occasion to forward a dispatch of im- 
portance to the Commandant of Burgos, King Joseph selected 


‘|| possible ftom their momentary rest. Whilst in this unpre- 
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for the bearer, the gallant Colonel St. Maur, the youngest, and 
‘at the sume time the handsomest officer, in his staff. The ut- 
most dispatch being required, St. Maur’ took with him but a 
dozen picked men, and quitting Madrid at the Northwest rode 
}| directly forward towards Burgos. His line of march thus ne- 
cessarily included a portion of the Castilian mountains ; and 
towards the evening of the day on which he had quitted Mad- 
rid, he found himself involved in their gloomy passes. 

Having refreshed his Kittle iroop at a miserable venta, where 
sour wine and stale kid were the greatest luxuries, the young 
officer resumed his march, and by the light of the rising moon 
began to penetrate the wilderness before him. Rumors of 
Guerillas having been seen in this vicinity had some time 
before been prevalent in Madrid ; but as 2 few days previous, 
a strong detachment of French troops had crossed the moun- 
tains from Burgos, it was supposed the roads must have been 
effectually cleared; and St. Maur rode on, with little anxiety 
for the safety of his dispatches or his party: but his security 
was fatally mistaken. 

After struggling up a precipitous and chasm-like road that 
had the appearance of once having been the bed of some 
mountain torrent, the little troop suddenly emerged from their 
dark and perilous way, into a scene of singular and striking 
beauty. This was a small plot of table land ; about an acre 
in area, and surrounded on all sides by abrupt hills clothed in 
dark woods. On the opposite side of this little pletform was. 
seen the continuation of the road; which again plunged into 
the bowels of the mountains and presented tothe eye a black 
and fathomless abyss. The moonbeams slept sweetly on the 
green carpet of this little amphitheatre, and as the horses of 
his party were ‘much blown by the difficulties of their ascent, 
St. Maur called a halt; and the men, dismounting, loosened 
the girths of their steeds that they might profit as much as 


pared condition, a sudden volley of musketry was poured upon 
the astonished troopers from the surrounding woods, and half 
their number were immediately stretched upon the turf. St. 
Maur called to horse, and leaping into the saddle, led the re- 
mainder of his party forward at a gallop: but on reaching the 


an abaitis, effectually blocked up the way. 
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butt of a Spanish musket deprived St. Maur of his senses and 
termimated the contest. 

Upon reviving, St. ‘Maur found himself in darkness, and 
moving rapidly, he knew not how. He very soon discovered, 
however, that his motion was dependent ‘upon no agency of 
his own; and a little examination stowed him thet he wes 
ing upon a iminiber Of" tmtvlaced Nonghs which forméd a 

iid OF soe, and which wa: tbl yelp Sab. 
Way antag ie ecraied from the reduced pace of his bear- 
ers, and the alteration in his pésition, that they were ascend- 
ing a steep acclivity: and as they téiled slowly up, glimpses 
of moonlight piercing the foliage of the trees, revealed to him 
further particulars of his position and escort. Besides his four 
bearers, he was attended by thie Guerilla Chief, and Ricardo ; 
they walked on either side of the litter and maintained a per- 
fect silence, otcasionally glancing at their prisoner but evincing 
no symptoms of concern for his fate. He whom St. Maur 
supposed to be the Chief, was a man of about fifty: tall, ath- 
fetic,and with rather a handsome expression of countenance. 
Ricardo seemed not aboye twenty; not so tall as the other, 
but robust and’ symmetrical in person, with regular features, 
and a fece that would have been strikingly handsome but for a 
certain sullen ferocity that characterised it. They were both 
attired in the picturesque dress of Guerillas, and carried 
muskets on their shoulders. 


After continuing their, ascent for. about half an hour, the 
party emerged from the obscure road they had hitherto 
pursued into the clear radiance of the moonlight. St. Maur, 
without altering his position, or betraying any symptoms of 
revival, could observe the scene: The space they were now 
traversing was the side of a green hill of gentle ascent and 
perfetcly clear of wood, being only covered by a close, green 
tarf. On the summit of this pretty elevation was @ dark, 
square tower; one of those remnants of the Moorish rule 
which so frequently embellish the mountain scenery of Spain. 
This little fortress was based upon a rock, whose sides seemed 
nearly perpendicular, and from its “position, being above all 
the nei -hboring hights, must have commanded an extensive 
view. 

As the party approached it, the deep baying of a dog was 
heard from the tower, and St. Maur could now perceive a light 
streaming from one of its apertures. Upon reaching the foot 





oring in vain to overcome this difficulty, the fire was still con- 
tinued, and a shot striking the gallant beast on which he rode, 
St. Maur was precipitated to the earth. As he lay, half 
stunned with the fall, the fierce cries of ‘‘ Death tothe French!” 


from his fallen horse, and drawing his sabre, the gallant officer 
‘sprang to his fect and gave the aid of his arm to his sinking 
party. 

But valor was useless when opposed to such overpower- 
ing odds: there were full fifty Guerillas surrounding half 
@ dozen French: one after the other was cut down, till none 
but St. Maur and the sergeant of his party remained. “ Yield 
and take life,” said the Guerilla Chief to St. Mavr, distin 
guishing him for an officer by the bullion of his epaulets. St. 
Maur would giadly have accepted the terms; but at that mo 
ment, one of the Guerillas, a young man who had been con- 
spicuous in the meiee, threw himself forward on the Colonel 
and attac’sed him with the utmost fierceness. “ Forbear ! 
Ricardo; hold! I say, spare him, he is worth a ransom!” 
shouted the Chief; but Ricardo suspended not a moment the 
fury of his attack, till the poor sergeant, pierced by a mortal 
thrust, fell backwards between the Colonel and his foe, and 
received in his staggering body a deadly push intended for his 
commander ; at the same instant « blow on the head from the 





of the rock the party commenced their ascent to the tower by 
an irregular and winding flight of rude steps hewn out of the 
solid stone. Having surmounted these, they came to a narrow 
platform ; on which a Guerilla stood as sentivel with his musket 
shouldered: they were now at the foot of the tower. It was 
a massive building of stone, dark with time and the creeping 
ivy; a low arched door led from the platform imto the interior 
of the fortress, and through this was St. Maur borne by his 
captors. They entered a large square hall, which was lighted 
by a lamp suspended \from the roof; and baving as its sole 
furniture a few benches and a massive oaken table. This 
apartment was probably used as the kitchen of the fortress ; 
for a bright wood fire blazed in the chimney, end a large 
cauldron was suspended over it: in attendence on the cavidron 
was a shriveled old woman, ugly enough to have been cook to 
Plato. 

St. Maur’s bearers deposited him upon the table, and after 
exchanging a few words with their Chief, quitted the epart- 
ment: the latter then turned to the old woman and dispatched 
her on some errand, thus clearing the room of all but Ricardo 
and the prisoner. He then seated himself on the table near 
the head of St. Maur, and observing that he had opened his 
eyes, inquired in Spanish of his wounds. St. Maur understood 
him perfectly well, but pretended ignorance of the lenguage 
and gave no reply. The Chief then looked towards Ricardo 
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: eatalnienlh: The old man strained her to his bosom, and his| 
- delight. “ My good Izidora,” he ‘said, “Iam happy, for I 


_ made a good 





i to quit the room; with a very ill grace the latter 
obeyed. As Ricardo retired, a door on the opposite side of} 


* the quadrangle opened, and St. Meur was startled by the 


vision that appeared. This was a beautiful girl, who entering 
the room suddenly, glided across the floor to the old. Guerijla; | 
and throwing her arms ebout his neck kissed him fondly 


face was lighted up with a sudden gleam of gentleness and 





see you smile; and gentle one, thy father has had luck to- 
night:Zwe have cut so pieces a dosen French degs, and. have j 

him!” Iszidora turned at her } 
father’s words and gazed upon the wounded St, Maur. With 
beautiful creature—a true maiden of Spein—tall, symmetrical, 


" and luxuriant in figure, with an oval, expressive face ; cheeks 
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from St. Maur to his friends, to procure the speci- 
fied'sum. In the interim, the Frenchman was left a prisoner 
in his room, guarded by a sentinel and attended by Izidora. 


| The frequent opportunities thus afforded to St. Maur of se- 


curing the favorable opinion of his fair nurse were not neglect- 
ed. He. began to learn Spanish very fast, and made such 
progress, that in three days he could converse fluently in that 
language. Izidora was delighted; she at first thought it a 
miracle, and to test his proficiency was constantly talking to 
him. She insisted on knowing how he had learned so fast,— 
he looked tenderly in her eyes. She could not understand him, 
and asked him who had taught him; he took her hand and 
answered “ Love!”’ She comprehended him. 

In the confidence which was established between them, 
Tzidora gave her friend the history of her father. He was a 


of arich, cloudy hue, deepened by the mantling blood to a || Poor Hidalgo with the title of Don Henriquez Andree, and at 


shadowy crimson—lips like the ripened cherry in color and 
fulness, and an eye black, lustrous, and melting. She was at” 
tired in a close boddice of scarlet, that fitted tightly to the 


__ shape, and displayed to full advantage the richness of her 


form ; a black silk petticoat descended to, without concealing, 
her delicately turned ankles; and a dark green slipper en- 
closed-a faultless little foot in a thin stocking of black silk. 
Her hair was simply parted on her brow, and descended in 
two long plaits down her back ; her graceful neck was not in- 
cumbered with any thing but a black ribbon, which suspended 
a small golden crucifix upon her bosom: her arms were 
uncovered and exhibited the most beautiful symmetry and 
roundness. ' 

Whilst St. Maur was occupied in making these observations, 
the beautiful Izidora was no less attentive to him. After 
gazing some time on his pale and handsome countenance she 
sighed, and slightly shuddered at the sight of the blood which 
lay congealed in his hair and upon one side of his face. 

“You must use your skill upon him,” said the Guerilla, ad- 


the time of the French invasion occupied a little patrimony at 
the foot of the mountains. The French had made his home 
desolate ; and with his only child Andrea retired to the moun- 
tains, and soon collected around him a little band, composed 
like himself, of men who had private injury as well as national 
animosity to stimulate their hatred of the invaders. But be- 
sides his enmity to the French, there was another motive 
which recommended to Andrea the Guerilla life : he was im- 
moderately fond of money ; and he found that his new pro 
tession was better adapted for acquiring it than his former 
sleepy, but perhaps honester life. 

“ And who,” asked St. Maur, “is Ricardo?”  Izidora 
blushed, and looked down; “ He is a friend” she said “ of my 
father’s.” ‘‘ And of thine too, gentle Izidora ?”’ asked St. 
Maur. “He is rich,” she replied with asigh. “ And can 
his riches recommend him to thee ?’”’ “ They do tomy father.” 
They were alone: St. Maur approached her, and holding her 
passive hand between both of his, spoke, as he felt, the lan- 
guage of love. She listened to him; and when at last his arm 
encircled her waist, and she was pressed tenderly to his breast, 


dressing his child, “his ransom will be rich, if we can save} 
his life.” || she did not repulse his embrace, but dropping her mantling 

“ Alas!” said Izidora, “ he’looks not in a condition to offer cheek upon his shoulder murmured words, sweet and indis- 
any thing.” | tinct, like the hum of bees among summer flowers. 

“ Not now,” replied the old man, “ but lie will when he “« And you will be mine,” said St. Maur. “I will speak to 
comes to himself: you see,” he continued, pointing to the Don Henriquez ; Iam noble as himself, and I am rich—he 

ts, “he has rank ; he shall pay us well for his life or—” || "ill not refuse.” 

“Or what ?” asked Izidora, mournfully. | Izidora burst into tears. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, “you know 

“ He shall feed the eagles,” said the Chief. | not my father: he loves me dearly—yes, dearly; but rather 

Izidora applied herself to her task of dressing the wounds |j than see me the bride of a Frenchman, he would stab me 
of the captive with diligence and care. She cut away the en-|| in his arms. I know him well.” St. Maur kissed off her 
sanguined locks from his head, quickly but tenderly ; and the |i tears ; and, assured as he was of her passionate heart, had 
old woman before alluded to, having brought bandages and a |i little difficulty in persuading her to escape with him from the 
phial of balsam, she applied them to the wound with all the || tower. Their plan was soon arranged, and was to be put 
skill and celerity of a practised surgeon: so at least thought || into execution with the coming night. 
St. Maur, who had never had a wound dressed somuch to his || The moon was just rising over the mountains, when St. 
satisfaction before; and as her taper fingers passed the ban- || Muar opened his little casement and cast his eye into the 
dages about his forehead, he considered his broken head a|| shadow below. The rock on which the tower was built was 
most fortunate adventure. on that side nearly perpendicular, and no human being could 

Having finished her surgical labors, Izidora, in a sweet low || hope to survive the desperate leap to the ground. But St. 
voice, asked her patient if he felt any other injuries. It was}; Maur was provided with a safer means of descent. The 
with great difficulty St. Maur restrained himself from answer-|| providence of woman’s love had furnished him with a cord of 
ing her in good Spanish, that he never was better in his life : || sufficient length to reach from the window to the ground.— 
but luckily remembering the policy of concealment, he held |} One end of this he made fast to a ring secured in the wall, 
his tongue, and only answered the beautiful doctress by a long || and the remainder he lowered gently down the face of the 
and tender gaze, which deepened a httle the color on her} rock. When all was out, he held the rope in his hand for a 


cheek. Apparently satishied that he was not mortally wound- | 
ed, Izidora questioned him no farther, but presenting a cup to 
his lips looked a request that he would drink : had it been | 
peison instead of good Valencia, as it was, St. Maur would 
have swallowed every drop. After this pleasant draught, the 
men who had formerly borne him, were summoned by the 
Chief, and taking up the litter on which he still lay, they ca~ 
ried him to a small room containing a bed: on this the wound- 
ed 2. Maur was deposited, and being left by his atremiants 
he s00n fell into a profound slumber. 


Li 
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few seconds till he distinctly felt a quick, sharp pull. Imme- 
diately he commenced his descent: this was not difficult, as- 


sisted as he was by the inequalities of the rock. He reached 
the ground in safety, and found Isidora awaiting him; he 
pressed her eagerly to hus heart, but she gently reproved him, 
and in a whisper told him to follow her. They descended the 
hill on which the tower was situated without incurring much 
risk of discovery, as the moon wes yet low and her shadow 
lay wpon that side of the mountain. The fugitives soon 
reached a narrow path that wound through a weed; pursuing 
this with all epeed, after about an hour's faticwtng walk they 
emerred apan the direct road te Madd, They now ¢ oeid 
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gratitude for their poor threw herself upog 
her knees in the returned thanks to the Virgin 
and a whole sairits for their friendly assistance, 


her crucifix at every pause. St. Maur knelt by her side, ang 
though his saintly acquaintance was not so extensive 88 Iz}. 
dora’s, yet he endeavored to make up by fervency for his de 
ficiency, and every time that Izidora kissed the crucifix he 

Refreshed by these devotions, they rose invigorated for the 
journey. This was performed at a rapid pace; for St. Maw 
was a good walker, and Izidora had been so. well trained iq 
mountain exercise that she was fully equal to him. They had 
continued thus, pushing on rapidly, speaking little, and only 
stopping occasionally to look in each other’s eyes, when the 
distant baying of a hound smote their ears. Izidora turned 
deadly pale. and placed her trembling hand upon the armof 
her companion. They listened; again came the fatal oy 
upon the wind. ae 

“ My father!” gasped Izidora, and fell into her lover's 
arms. He endeavored to reassure her. ‘“ Look up, love,” 
he said; “ the house you told me of is near. That cry, sf it 
tell of pursuit, Assures us it is yet far distant: we shall have 
ample time to reach the farm, and there, you assure me, we 
are safe. Be brave, then, sweet! for a little time, and aj 
will be well.” 3% 

Comforted by his words and supported by his arm, the 
trembling girl again mustered her scattered strength and pur 
sued their flight. But it was destined to a speedy interrup- 
tion. Making a sudden turn of the road, they saw full befor 
them, in the bright moonlight, Ricardo! He had successfully 
accomplished his mission at Madrid, and was now on his re 
turn with the ransom. The sight of the fugitives was to his 
ferocious and jealous heart a vision of hell. ‘ Damned 
Frenchman!’’.he muttered, lowering his musket. Another 
moment and the ball had passed through St. Maur’s body; 
but Izadora threw herself before him, and caught the muzzle 
of the presented piece in her grasp. St. Maur drew his sa, 
bre, and sprang at the Spaniard ; who, snatching the musket 
hastily from the hands of Izidora, in his eagerness, pulled 
the trigger ere the barrel was level with the body of his oppo 
nent, and the ball whistled harmlessly through the trees above, 
Ricardo drepped his musket and drew his sabre, and a close 
conflict immediately commenced; but it was brief. The sx 
perior skill of St. Maur enabled him to twist the weapon from 
his adversary’s grasp, and Ricardo stood defenceless before 
hisenemy. St. Maur was about to plunge the steel in his 
heart, when Izidora shrieked, ‘‘ Spare him! spare him !”— 
The Frenchman paused: “ Spaniard,” he said, “if I give you 
life will you swear not to betray or pursue us?” “TI swear 
it,” cried Ricardo. ‘ Enough,” answered St. Maur; “ take 
your sword and pursue your wey; but remember your oath.” 
Ricardo sheathed his recovered blade and passed on, but Ib 
dora shuddered at his parting glance, 

By this time the cry of the hound was heard close at hand. 
St. Maur saw it was in vain to pursue the open road, as they 
must soon be overtaken, and supposed he might find safety by 
securing some inaccessible position in the mountains. With 
this view he took the trembling Izidora in his arms and plunged 
into the wood that bordered the road. In a short time th 
roar and dash of a mountain torrent met his ear, and he im 
mediately bent his steps in the direction of the sound. 

He soon reached the scene of tumult: it was wild and 
gloomy in the extreme. A mass of abrupt and jagged rocks 
stood before him ; their sides hollowed into numerous c 
and a few mountain pines feathering their summits. Betwees 
St. Maur and this rugged wall of Nature’s building was @ 
impenetrable chasm, in the depths of which the roar of the 
torrent was heard like the groans of a struggling giant. The 
chasm was many feet wide at its rarrowest part, and at firt 
appeared totally impassable ; but, upon a closer examination, 
St. Maur discovered a prostrate tree, that had becn uprossed 
by the wind, and which had fallen across the abyes. The 
was a fearful bridge, but after assuring himself that there ww 
po other moans of passing the chasm, the iotrepe! bresekena® 
resalved to cress it. He determined firet to make the 
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he should have ascertained the security of the footing, he sat) 
her down beside the chasm and sprung upon the prostrate howling waters. 


tree. It swayed and trembled beneath his weight, whilst its ‘The death struggle went on. St. Maur had found himself} 
circular surface afferded the most insecure footing ; the tor-}| deceived in supposing his strength superior to the Guerilia’s ; | 


rocks, and rendered his passage still more difficult. But he jj of the abyss, when St. Maur, rousing all his energies for one | 


was not to be dismayed: he had faced death often in the cause || desperate effort, gradually bent himself down, and then, with 


She was deadly pale, and her hands, that convulsively clasped | 
his neck, were cold as ice; but she neither spoke nor moved. 
Trembling himself for the safety of his precious burden, St. 
Maur commenced the perilous passage. The tree bent and | 
shook yet more than before—the wind blew stronger—the | 
torrent howled more fiercely; yet the brave man kept his | 


ere he found his féoting gone, and himself, still in the 
of his desperate enemy, dangling over the howling waters, 
sustained alone by his frail hold. 


to seize a young mountain ash that was rooted beside the abyss 
grasp 


he swayed back and forth ; a thousand fires flashed before his 
eyes ; the torrent beneath, like some enraged monster, seemed 
to rear up for its prey, and gnashed its horrid teeth and dashed 


its envenomed foam in his face ; reason forsook him—e horri- | fierce enemies disappeared over the edge of the chisiti, she | 


ble desperation alone animated his heart—he dashed madly || rushed forward, and, leaning over the brink, gazed upon the 
forward! Had the hand of some pitying angel supported | still continued struggle. The right hand of St. Maur grasped 
him ?7—he stood safe on the opposite side of the chasm! the bending ash—his left, the throat of his adversary; the 

Izidora had fainted: St. Maur conveyed her into the cavern, |] Guerilla had seized the lower part of the same tree’with his 
and then endeavored to dislodge the tree that had so essen- |i left hand, whilst his right still clutched the throat of St. Maur. 


tially served him ; but all his efforts were in vain: the fallen | So they hung and clung together, and the contest must be de-| 


trunk was wedged immovably between two fragments of rock | termined by the tenacity of their grasp. But Izidora saw that 


—it could not be displaced. St. Maur desisted from his futile the frail tree which supported the combatants was gradually | » | 
labor and listened: the cry of the hound was approaching ; he |} Josi its hold of the earth; the root was parting from its|| B® rice twelve dollars. By wes ploced 


cast his eyes around to ascertain his position, and then said to | rocky bed ; another moment, doth must perish—one might be 
himself, “‘ This pass must be defended.” He drew his sabre, || saved. The moon was shining brightly, and its beams fell on 


and sat down behind a mass of rock that concealed him from her father’s face: it was blackened with the grasp of his ad- the town with a fresh sensation. He was 
| street ;’ for be it known, 


any eye on the opposite side of the chasm. versary, but it was still the face of her father !—the face that 
But a few minutes elapsed before the cry of the fatal blood- had smiled upon her infant caresses—the face that her mother 


hound was again heard, and evidently much nearer; voices | had loved! The root was parting! St. Maur’s face was | 


were soon distinguished, and presently after, emerging from|| turned from her; she could not see it. Hark! the fibres 
the rugged wood, Andrea and Ricardo stood upon the opposite || crack—the sabre is in her hand—it flashes in the moonlight— 
side of the chasm. “False Spaniard!” muttered St. Maur, || it descends upon the hand of St. Maur!—the fingers are 
as he distinguished the latter ; “‘ thou hast paid me ill for thy || hacked—they relax their grasp, and he swings now, only sup- 
life.” Andrea held in a leash the hound that had tracked the ported by his hold on his enemy. But now Aés face is turned 
fugitives. It was a large, noble specimen of its species, and || upwards—he sees who has slain him; one look, and he drops 
pulled hard at the leash as it endeavored to struggle to the || into the howling abyss. 

bridge. After a few moments’ consultation, the chief slipped || The strained ash, relieved of half its burden, securely sup- 
the dog, and he immediately dashed over the fallen tree. St. || ports what remains, and the Guerilla struggles to the side o 
Maur kept quiet till the fierce beast had reached the side of|| his child. He presses her in his arms and sheds warm tears 
the abyss, and then, with a single, well-directed blow of his || upon her cheek; but she still remains motionless, still gazes 
sabre, cleft his skull ; uttering one wild howl, he tumbled into }j into that black gulf, still sees the last look of him she had 
the foaming torrent. St. Maur could hear the shout of his |} loved and murdered! Suddenly she springs to her feet-—her 
opponents as they saw the fate of their guide, and he zaw |} hand is pressed to her heart—a wild, long shriek bursts from 
them spring-together upon the tree. Ricardo was first, closely || her lips, and she leaps into the abyss. The eagle, roused by 
followed by Andrea; they stepped firmly and quickly across, 
as if accustomed to such dangerous footing. As they neared 
the brink, St. Maur stood before them. His opponents were 





without fire-arms, end he feared not the odds. Situated as From the Knickerbocker for April. 
they were, they seemed at his mercy; but Ricardo, by a sud- OLLAPODIANA. 

den and vigorous spring to one side of the position occupied NUMBER XXVII 
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ing by his hands, endeavored to raise himself up. St. Maur 
turned aside to cut him down, when Andrea, with the agility || ine 
of a tiger, sprung upon him, sword in hand, and commenced a 
desperate assault. It required all the skill of St. Maur to op- 
pose the fierce chief, whilst, in the mean time, Ricardo was 
struggling up and would soon join the conflict. Not a moment 
was to be lost ; and, thinking that in a trial of physical strength 
he should have the advantage over the old Guerilla, St. Maur 
suddenly sprung within his guard and seized him in his grasp. 
The struggle was now close and deadly; beth had 
their weapons—cach grasped the other by the throat, and each 
sought to bear his adversary to the brink ef the abyss. Ricardo 
saw the state of the comtest, and strained every merve to gain 
the level rock. And he would have succeeded: his head was 
already seen above the edge of the chasm, with rage and re- 
vence gianmg in bis eye, when ledora rushed from the 
rr -vatched wp ome of the mastertess weapons and 
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horrid glaince upon the frantic girl, and fell backwards iit the | 


| 8 sudden jerk, lifted the Guerilla from his feet and hurled him || favorites. Those of 
} into the gulf. But the contest was not yet decided: so tetia- | 








tion in the Spring, but I should it 
when ‘ the morning stars fp aging my 
Raappeete way Sug Sag Lae wre Bro ay Dube pay 
stock of stars; thet took no pert in the concert; I 
fpr ply cnhergling ake jae poe stars, 
glisten, and go through you, 
slowed blinking. “do, wat eden Uns dag emer’ batt tae 
rc eae wll we Sete etn batten” F 
Spring seem to throb love and light, 
sighs are breathing, in the world ; as if in- 
of the birds ore, ond Be ite of Nim. Menlo: Pe ‘ 
pe any Tok does oem Sropisel Kind of uape 
a ; ith a aspect, and 
to go on the side of the at 
nn order fo arid Unto bat ote sone «4 
hours, one seems to have reached thar point, mentioned 
in nautica! phrase, which I translate for ears polite. where 
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had got its successor, was removed, and 
dinner with all the certainty that the next 
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He wes a man retired in wealth, 

An ancient man, of feeble health. 
But the fatal sisters, with their intolerable shears, clipt his 
hope in the bud. A varlet who had watched him all the way 
from the hatter’s to his home—a sort of crazy lounger of the 


‘My Surrerine Sir: 
I have taken your new hat, but I mare sone ares ous 
tude. ow. 


‘ Your anonymous friend, . Bartow. 
‘P. 8. I leave you an open for what I have-taken, 
which I wish you to show toa id world.’ *B. B.’ 


Great was the i of that hat’s consternation, (this is 
yasher ah Uaceainy tla 'wery cununatr toads of omieniens ) 
when he came out after dinner to seek what was lost. |‘ Con- 
found him! curse him !’ was his vehement ejaculation. “Curse 
his * ! What good does thattome? Whereis my 
new ? ali ' 

I have read with a good deal of interest, the 
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it orator “ concerning the 
gon of Music. These are few who db fot love the dtodd 









